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STRIKE STATISTICS. 
By Ira. Cboss. 



Since its establishment the United States Bureau of Labor 
has issued four reports dealing exclusively with the statistics 
of strikes and lockouts.* The data which they contain have 
been interpreted by many writers in a number of different ways 
and with varying results. Whenever a writer upon the labor 
problem has wanted to say something about strikes and lock- 
outs, it has been customary for him to take up one of the above 
volumes, glance through it hastily, pick out a few general aver- 
ages for the period covered by the investigation, and then 
publish those averages as accurate conclusions, good for all 
times, past, present, and future, and for the whole field of 
strikes and lockouts. Averages covering one period of years, 
e.g., the average number of establishments per strike for 1881- 
95, have been compared with those of another, e.g., the 
average number of establishments per strike for 1881-1900. 
The worthlessness of such a use of statistical data is too evi- 
dent to warrant argument. Another method frequently fol- 
lowed has been to divide the tables into periods of four or five 
years, and then to compare the results of one period with those 
of another. Thus it has been claimed that the statistics con- 
tained in Table I, in which the number of strikes is grouped 
into five-year periods, show that strikes in the United States 
remained practically stationary from 1886 to 1895 and that 

TABLE I. 

Number of Strikes bt Fite-tear Periods. 

1881-85 2639 1891-95 7169 

1886-90 7029 1896-1900 6951 

* Third Annual Report, Jan. 1, 1881-Dec. 31, 1886 6 years. 

Tenth Annual Report, Jan. 1, 1887-June 30, 1894 7i years. 

Sixteenth Annual Report, July 1, 1894-Dec. 31, 1900 6i years. 

Twenty-first Annual Report, Jan. 1, 1901-Dec. 31, 1905 5 years. 
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from 1896 to 1900 they actually decreased, although during 
the same period, 1886-1900, population and the number of 
wage-earners in the manufacturing industries had greatly 
increased. Professor T. S. Adams, in an excellent chapter on 
Strikes,* follows this method, and states that, "since 1886 at 
least, strikes have not been increasing as fast as the population 
of the country. . . . Thus between 1890 and 1900 the general 
population increased 20.7 per cent., . . . and the wage-earners 
in manufacturing industries 25.1 per cent. On the other 
hand there were more strikes in 1890 than in 1900, and the 
average annual number of strikes in the five years 1886-90 

was 1406 as compared with 1390 for the years 1896-1900 

Taking one year with another, there is no reason to distrust the 
plain testimony of the figures that strikes are not increasing 
as rapidly as the industrial population." But, on the other 

TABLE II. 

Number of Strikes by Four-year Periods. 

1881-84 1846 1889-92 5923 

1885-88 4419 1893-96 4895 

1897-1900 5710 

hand, if the statistics in Table I are grouped into four-year 
periods, as in Table II, a decided increase is to be noted in the 
last period, 1897-1900. Again, if the statistics covering the 
five years from 1901 to 1905 be added to Table I, as in Table 

table in. 

Number of Strikes by Five-year Periods. 

1881-85 2639 1891-95 7169 

1886-90 7029 1896-1900 . . 6951 

1901-1905 13,964 

III, we note that the number of strikes increased to 13,964 as 
compared with but 6,951 for the period 1896-1900. Thus we 
see that the number of strikes had practically doubledj although 
during the same period the wage-earners in the manufacturing 
industries had increased but 16 per cent.f If we compare the 

* Adams and Sumner, "Labor Problems," pp. 179-181. 

t Special Report on Manufactures, Bureau of the Census, 1905, Part I, P. had. 
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actual number of strikes by individual years, we find that there 
were more strikes in 1905 than in 1900. Without further com- 
ment it is evident that such statistical methods are practically 
worthless. 

Mr. G. G. Huebner has shown the fallacy of such methods 
in an interesting monograph, "The Statistical Aspect of the 
Strike," * in which he has analyzed the data contained in the 
Sixteenth Annual (1900) Report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor. In part he points out, as Bowley f had pre- 
viously shown regarding the statistics of exports and imports, 
that the results obtained by grouping data by periods depend 
"upon the particular number of years adopted as the basis 
of the averages," and concludes that "no method which 
depends upon the particular period chosen as the basis of the 
averages can be adopted, as there is no more logic in adopting 
one period than another." % Thus, as shown above, if the 
strike statistics for the period 1881-1900 are grouped into 
four-year averages, the number of strikes per period increases, 
but, if a five-year average is used, the number of strikes per 
period decreases. In order to avoid this fallacy and at the 
same time to prevent the great fluctuations in the curves which 
would follow, were the absolute statistics of strikes plotted 
by years, Huebner adopts the method known as "smoothing," 
and uses a five-year average as the basis of his work. This 
results in a curve which avoids extreme fluctuations and at 
the same time indicates the general tendency in the development 
of strikes. 

After a detailed analysis of the data at hand, Huebner con- 
cludes that for the period 1881-1900 statistics show that abso- 
lutely strikes were increasing rapidly, although relatively they 
were increasing slowly. As regards the effect of tradesunion- 
ism upon strikes, he affirms that on the "basis of the number 
of strikes the effect is to check the increase as tradesunionism 
becomes older and more experienced ; on the basis of the num- 
ber of employees and establishments affected by strikes, the 

* Twelfth Biennial Report, Wisconsin Labor Com»issioner Part II. 
t Bowley, "Elements of Statistics." t Huebner, p. 82. 
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effect is to accelerate the increase. The character of the strike 
is being changed by the union so that it is becoming of increas- 
ingly wide-spread importance to both parties and to the com- 
munity at large. . . . Union strikes are not becoming more 
successful even though unionism is being more and more 
thoroughly organized. . . . Furthermore tradesunionism affects 
the causes of strikes by reducing the importance of the purely 
standard causes [wages and hours] and increasing the impor- 
tance of tradesunionism [closed shop, union rules, etc.] as a 
cause of strikes." 

Since the publication of Huebner's results, the Twenty-first 
Annual Report of the United States Commissioner of Labor 
has been issued. It will be the object of this paper to examine 
the data contained in this volume, and by following Huebner's 
methods to see how nearly later statistics tend to confirm 
his conclusions as well as those of other writers. 

In the tables and charts which follow, all data have been 
"smoothed" by using five-year averages. In order to get an 
average for 1882 and 1904 respectively, statistics for 1882, 
1883, and 1884, and for 1903, 1904, and 1905, have been 
smoothed by three-year averages. Since the use of a three-year 
average in beginning and completing a five-year average curve 
might be seriously questioned, no importance has been given 
to the averages for 1882 and 1904 in arriving at any of the 
conclusions contained in this paper. 

Before entering upon a discussion relative to the increase 
or decrease in the number of strikes during the years 1881- 
1905, it is advisable to consider the changes in the nature of 
the causes of these disturbances. The report of the Commis- 
sioner groups the causes of strikes into the following fourteen 
general divisions, with a subdivision under each, the latter 
giving the number of strikes in which each cause was but a par- 
tial or contributing factor : — 

1. For increase of wages. 

2. Against reduction of wages. 

3. For reduction of hours. 
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4. Against increase of hours. 

5. Concerning recognition of union and union rules. 

6. Concerning employment of certain persons (not involving 
union rules). 

7. Concerning employees working out of regular occupation. 

8. Concerning overtime work and pay. 

9. Concerning method and time of payment. 

10. Concerning Saturday part holiday. 

11. Concerning docking, fines, and charges. 

12. Concerning working conditions and rules (not involving 
union rules). 

13. In sympathy with strikers and employees locked out else- 
where. 

14. Other causes (not above specified). 

Only those strikes ordered because of (1) wages and hours, 
(2) union rules and recognition of the union, and (3) sympathy, 
need concern us here, because of the fact that the number of 
strikes called for reasons other than these fluctuated but little. 

In order to obtain statistics of strikes that were declared be- 
cause of wages and hours, the number of strikes called " For an 
increase of wages," "Against a reduction of wages," "For a 
decrease of hours" and "Against an increase of hours," have 
been added to those in which wages and hours were " only par- 
tial or contributing causes." Under the heading "Union 
Rules, etc.," have been grouped those strikes declared because 
of various matters "relative to dealing with union officials and 
the adoption or enforcement of rules and regulations of unions 
governing the work of their members, one of the most frequent 
and important rules being against working with non-union 
men," * — or the closed shop. To these have been added those 
in which union rules were only a partial or contributing cause. 
The phrase "Sympathetic Strikes" needs no explanation. 
Strikes in which sympathy was only a partial cause have also 
been added. The results thus obtained are presented in Table 
IV and Diagram I. 

* Twenty-first Annual Report, United States Commissioner of Labor, p. 113. 
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TABLE IV. 
Percentage of Strikes Due Wholly or Partially to Certain Causes. 





Wages and hours. 


Union rules. 


Sympathy. 


Years. 










Per cent. 


Smoothed. 


Per cent. 


Smoothed. 


Per cent. 


Smoothed. 


1881 


79.0 




6.8 




0.8 




82 


76.9 


77.8 


6.8 


7.7 


0.9 


0.8 


83 


77.4 


76.5 


9.6 


8.2 


0.6 


1.5 


84 


75.2 


76.4 


9.6 


9.2 


2.0 


1.9 


85 


74.3 


73.5 


8.4 


11.5 


3.1 


2.7 


86 


78.4 


70.4 


11.5 


12.7 


2.9 


3.3 


87 


62.4 


68.1 


18.5 


13.8 


4.7 


4.1 


88 


61.8 


65.6 


15.8 


15.3 


3.8 


5.4 


89 


63.8 


61.0 


15.0 


16.4 


6.1 


7.2 


1890 


61.6 


59.9 


15.6 


16.4 


9.9 


8.0 


91 


55.2 


60.0 


17.4 


16.6 


11.5 


8.2 


92 


57.3 


60.2 


18.3 


16.4 


8.9 


8.7 


93 


62.1 


62.1 


16.8 


16.6 


4.5 


6.9 


94 


65.1 


63.0 


14.1 


18.6 


8.8 


4.7 


95 


71.1 


65.3 


16.5 


18.1 


0.6 


3.0 


96 


59.4 


66.4 


27.1 


18.8 


0.6 


2.3 


97 


68.7 


66.8 


16.2 


21.0 


0.7 


0.8 


98 


67.5 


66.4 


20.3 


21.9 


0.8 


1.0 


99 


67.1 


66.0 


24.9 


22.9 


1.5 


1.4 


1900 


69.2 


64.7 


21.1 


26.1 


1.5 


1.7 


01 


57.4 


64.1 


32.1 


28.4 


2.4 


2.1 


02 


62.2 


60.6 


32.1 


31.2 


2.6 


2.5 


03 


64.5 


57.1 


31.7 


34.1 


2.4 


2.7 


04 


49.4 


55.3 


38.9 


35.4 


3.7 


2.9 


05 


51.8 




35.5 




2.7 





It is interesting to note (1) the decline in the percentage of 
strikes called because of hours and wages and (2) the steady in- 
crease in the percentage of strikes called because of union rules. 
The decreasing importance of the one and the increasing impor- 
tance of the other shows most conclusively that a decided change 
has taken place in the nature of the demands of the strikers. 
The Commissioner of Labor comments upon this matter in the 
following manner : " The percentage of strikes for an increase of 
wages . . . fluctuated from year to year, but the general tendency 
was downward. The percentage of strikes against a reduction 
of wages solely shows a tendency to decrease. The percentage 
of strikes due to recognition of union and union rules alone was 
5.73 in 1881 and fluctuated from year to year, but generally 
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increased until the highest point, 32.42 per cent., was reached in 
1904. That cause in combination with other causes also showed 
a decided increase during the twenty-five years from 1881 to 
1905."* The agitation for the closed shop on the part of the 
unionist, especially since 1898, has greatly increased the num- 
ber of strikes coming under this heading. 

* Twenty-first Annual Report, United States Commissioner of Labor, p. 65. 
DIAGRAM I. CAUSES OF STRIKES. 
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The slow but steady growth in the number of sympathetic 
strikes since 1896 is an interesting development. This has been 
due, no doubt, to an increasing number of strikes against per- 
forming work for other establishments in which a strike or 
lockout was pending or against furnishing material to such es- 
tablishments. 

In the following table the increase in strikes from 1881 to 
1905 is shown in various ways. With the exception of 1882 
and 1904, where, as previously mentioned, a three-year 
average is taken, the smoothing is effected by using a five- 
year average. 



table v. 

Increase in Number and Magnitude of Strikes in the United States, 1881-1905. 





Strikes. 


Establishments . 


Strikers. 


Employees affected. 


Years. 


















Number. 


Smoothed. 


Number. 


Smoothed. 


Number. 


Smoothed. 


Number. 


Smoothed. 








(000 


(000 


(000 


(000 


(000 


(000 








omitted.) 


omitted.) 


omitted.) 


omitted.) 


omitted.) 


omitted.) 


1881 . . 


471 




2.9 




101.1 




129.5 




82 . . 


454 


467 


2.1 


2.6 


120.9 


114.7 


154.7 


144.7 


83 . . 


478 


498 


2.8 


2.5 


122.2 


124.0 


149.8 


164.7 


84 . . 


443 


690 


2.4 


3.9 


117.3 


185.2 


147.1 


240.4 


85 . . 


645 


887 


2.3 


4.8 


158.6 


215.6 


242.7 


285.4 


86 . . 


1432 


972 


10.1 


5.0 


407.2 


211.8 


508.0 


285.1 


87 . . 


1436 


1099 


6.6 


5.2 


272.8 


229.3 


379.7 


305.5 


88 . . 


906 


1336 


3.5 


6.7 


103.2 


254.8 


147.7 


327.4 


89 . . 


1075 


1393 


3.8 


6.3 


205.1 


222.4 


249.6 


285.5 


1890 . . 


1833 


1366 


9.4 


6.1 


285.9 


200.5 


351.9 


251.0 


91 . . 


1717 


1445 


8.1 


6.3 


245.0 


218.9 


298.9 


274.6 


92 . . 


1298 


1500 


5.5 


7.2 


163.5 


278.9 


206.7 


356.8 


93 . . 


1305 


1376 


4.6 


6.7 


195.0 


278.9 


265.9 


364.9 


94 . . 


1349 


1238 


8.2 


6.1 


505.0 


266.7 


660.4 


353.3 


95 . . 


1215 


1194 


7.0 


6.7 


285.7 


300.4 


392.4 


393.7 


96 . . 


1026 


1145 


5.5 


6.6 


183.8 


297.8 


241.2 


390.2 


97 . . 


1078 


1234 


8.5 


7.2 


332.6 


258.5 


408.4 


341.6 


98 . . 


1056 


1347 


3.8 


7.7 


182.1 


281.3 


249.0 


364.2 


99 . . 


1797 


1726 


11.3 


8.8 


308.3 


323.8 


417.1 


424.7 


1900 . . 


1779 


2143 


9.2 


9.9 


399.7 


367.9 


505.1 


474.9 


01 . . 


2924 


2631 


10.9 


13.2 


396.3 


437.8 


543.4 


556.1 


02 . . 


3162 


2733 


14.2 


13.0 


553.1 


451.3 


659.8 


576.1 


03 . . 


3494 


2793 


20.2 


12.8 


531.7 


406.7 


656.1 


519.7 


04 . . 


2307 


2626 


10.2 


12.9 


375.8 


361.3 


517.2 


465.0 


05 . . 


2077 




8.3 




176.3 




221.7 
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The detailed statistics contained in Table V are summarized 
in Diagrams II and III. Diagram II shows that strikes increased 

DIAGRAM II. CHANGES IN NUMBER OF STRIKES AND NUMBER 
OF ESTABLISHMENTS AFFECTED. 




rapidly from 1881 to 1888 and less rapidly from that time until 
1893. A slight decrease then followed, but from 1896 to 1904 
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the increase was very rapid. The number of establishments 
affected also increased rapidly until 1888, remained practically 
stationary until 1896, increased rapidly until 1901, and then 
declined slightly in 1902 and 1903. Diagram III shows that 
with slight fluctuations the actual number of strikes and the 
number of employees affected increased until 1902, when a rather 
marked decrease took place. Thus we may say that, in general, 
during the twenty-five years under discussion the number of 
strikes, strikers, establishments, and employees affected in- 
creased absolutely at a rapid rate. 

But are strikes increasing relatively? The Census Office* 
estimated that from 1900 to 1905 the population of the United 
States had increased 8.4 per cent, and that the number of wage- 
earners in the manufacturing industries had increased 16 per 
cent. The increase in the number of strikes during the same 
period (comparing the actual number of strikes in 1900 with 
those of 1905) was 16.1 per cent., while the number of strikers, 
establishments, and employees affected in the same two years 
shows an actual decrease. This would lead some to claim that 
strikes, although not decreasing relatively in number, were 
decreasing greatly in importance. But, as pointed out above, 
nothing can be gained by comparing the statistics of one year 
with those of another. Results thus obtained depend entirely 
upon the years chosen. The curves in Diagrams II and III 
also show a decrease in the number of strikers, establishments, 
and employees affected in 1902 and 1903. But this fact af- 
fords no ground for arguing that such a decrease will continue 
either actually or relatively. Other decreases are to be noted 
in the curves extending at times over several years, but such 
declines have always been followed by a rapid recovery. There- 
fore, we conclude that there is nothing in the above statistics 
that would lead us to believe that strikes are decreasing either 
absolutely or relatively. The general tendency of the curves 
has always been upward and usually at a rather rapid rate. 

* United States Bureau of the Census, Bulletin 71, p. 15. 
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DIAGKAM III. CHANGES IN NUMBER OF STRIKERS AND IN NUMBER 
OF EMPLOYEES AFFECTED BY STRIKES. 




Much has been said in recent years about the influence of 
labor organizations on the number of strikes. If we divide the 
total number of strikes into those ordered by labor organiza- 
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tions and those not so ordered, we obtain the results shown by 
Table VI and by Diagram IV. 



TABLE VI. 
A Comparison of the Strikes of Organized and Unorganized Labor. 





Ordered by Labor Organizations. 


Not ordered by Labor Organizations. 


Years. 






Number. 


Per cent. 


Smoothed. 


Number. 


Per cent. 


Smoothed. 


1881 


223 


47.4 




248 


52.6 




82 


220 


48.5 


50.8 


234 


51.5 


49.2 


83 


271 


56.7 


52.4 


207 


43.3 


47.6 


84 


240 


54.2 


53.6 


203 


45.8 


46.4 


85 


357 


55.3 


57.2 


288 


44.7 


42.8 


86 


763 


53.3 


59.5 


669 


46.7 


40.5 


87 


952 


66.3 


62.1 


483 


33.7 


37.9 


88 


616 


68.1 


65.3 


288 


31.9 


34.7 


89 


724 


67.3 


69.6 


351 


32.7 


30.4 


1890 


1306 


71.3 


70.5 


525 


28.7 


29.5 


91 


1284 


74.8 


70.7 


432 


25.2 


29.3 


92 


918 


70.7 


69.8 


380 


29.3 


30.2 


93 


906 


69.4 


66.4 


399 


30.6 


33.6 


94 


847 


62.8 


64.4 


501 


37.2 


35.6 


95 


658 


54.2 


61.3 


555 


45.8 


38.7 


96 


662 


64.6 


59.4 


363 


35.4 


40.5 


97 


596 


55.3 


59.3 


482 


44.7 


40.7 


98 


638 


60.4 


61.6 


418 


39.6 


38.4 


99 


1115 


62.1 


63.8 


682 


37.9 


36.2 


1900 


1164 


65.4 


68.4 


615 


34.6 


31.6 


01 


2218 


75.9 


72.1 


706 


24.1 


27.9 


02 


2474 


78.2 


76.1 


688 


21.8 


23.9 


03 


2754 


78.8 


77.9 


740 


21.2 


22.1 


04 


1895 


82.1 


78.6 


412 


17.9 


21.4 


05 


1552 


74.7 




525 


25.3 





In Diagram IV the curve of the non-union strikes shows a 
slow but continuous tendency to increase, regardless of fluctua- 
tions in the other curves. The general upward tendency of 
union strikes is noticeable throughout despite the evident de- 
crease during the years 1892-96. This decrease has led many 
writers to claim that tradesunionism tends to discourage 
strikes during periods of business depression. Adams, in the 
chapter above referred to, says:* "Compare the number and 

* Adams and Sumner, ' ' Labor Problems," p. 185. 
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results of the two classes of strikes in the industrial depression 
which began in 1893. The labor organizations, realizing that 
conditions were not auspicious, steadily restricted the number 



DIAGRAM IV. CHANGES IN NUMBERS OP UNION AND NON-UNION 

STRIKES. 
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of strikes. . . . Among the 'unorganized' strikes, however, the 
movement was reversed. As times grew harder and wages fell, 
the discontent of the unorganized workmen vented itself in an 
increased number of strikes." ... It is a question whether or 
not the restraining influence of tradesunionism upon strikes 
during "hard times" has not been overestimated. It is the 
opinion of the writer that the matter of an increase or decrease in 
the membership of the union is a movement of far greater im- 
portance. Thus we know that during times of business prosper- 
ity the membership of the unions grows rapidly, and that strikes 
are of frequent occurrence. During "hard times," however, 
the reverse is true. Organized labor declines in influence and 
orders comparatively few strikes, while at the same time the 
ranks of the unorganized are greatly augmented with a conse- 
quent increase in the number of non-union strikes. Arguing 
from these premises, the writer has been led to believe that a 
rough parallel can be drawn between the growth or decline of 
their membership and the number of strikes called by unions. 



TABLE vn. 



Membership of the American Federation op Labor Compared with Number of 
Strikes Ordered by Labor Organizations. 



Years. 


Membership, American 
Federation of Labor. 


Strikes ordered by labor 
organizations. 


1890 


199,500 
199,100 
228,400 
245,900 
176,300 
207,100 
243,900 
232,200 
254,600 
323,200 
504,400 
725,500 
928,200 
1388,500 
1562,500 
1434,800 


1306 


91 


1284 


92 


918 


93 


906 


94 


847 


95 


658 


96 


662 


97 


596 


98 


638 


99 


1115 


1900 


1164 


01 


2218 


02 


2474 


03 


2754 


04 


1895 


05 


1552 
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Thus, for example, we know that during the later '80's the 
Knights of Labor were very active and that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was gaining strength. The percentage of union 
strikes increased greatly during the same period. The business 
depression of 1893 greatly reduced the membership of these 
organizations * and the percentage of union strikes decreased. 
Following the business revival of 1896, the membership grew 
rapidly, as did also the percentage of strikes called by the unions. 
Table VII, taken from the reports of the Industrial Commis- 
sion and from the published proceedings of the annual meetings 
of the American Federation of Labor, shows the growth in the 
membership of that organization based upon the number of 
votes represented by the delegates in attendance at the annual 
conventions. In commenting upon these statistics, the In- 
dustrial Commission says: f "Yet, while not showing even ap- 
proximately the absolute membership of American unions, 
these figures give some indication of the direction and velocity 
of the movement. The number of members represented in the 
Federation conventions rose from about 200,000 in 1890 and 1891 
to nearly 250,000 in 1893, fell sharply to about 175,000 in 1894, 
then rose gradually to a little more than 250,000 in 1898, and 
went up by leaps and bounds to nearly 325,000 in 1899 and to 
more than 500,000 in 1900." Keeping these facts in mind, we 
note a corresponding movement in the number of union strikes, 
as shown in the same table. The parallel would be still more 
evident if based on the statistics of strikes contained in the 
annual reports of the Secretary of the American Federation of 
Labor. J 

One is forced to admit frankly that the union exercises some 
restraining influence upon the calling of strikes during periods 
of business depression, but to the writer it would appear, judg- 

* Testimony before the Industrial Commission (vol. vii, Digest, p. 109, and Testi- 
mony, p. 420) shows that the Knights of Labor reached the lowest point in membership 
in 1895. Table VII indicates a corresponding decrease in the American Federation of 
Labor. 

t Reports of the Industrial Commission, vol. xvii, p. six. 

X Each year this officer publishes the number of strikes called by affiliated organiza- 
tions as reported to him. 
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ing from the data presented above : first, that this influence has 
been greatly exaggerated, and, secondly, that not enough impor- 
tance has been given to the more primary causes of an increase 
or decrease in the numbers and membership of these organiza- 
tions. 

In considering the average number of strikers, establishments, 
and employees affected per strike, we again note how meaning- 
less are the conclusions based upon simple averages covering 
long periods of time. In Table VIII averages are given for 



TABLE VIII. 
Average Number of Establishments, Strikers, and Employees Per Strike. 



Years. 


Establishments per 
strike. 


Strikes per strike. 


Employees affected 
per strike. 


1881-86 

1881-94 

1881-1900 .... 
1881-1905 .... 


5.7 
4.8 
5.2 
4.9 


279 
198 
205 
183 


339 
258 
267 
237 



the years covered by each of the four reports of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor. In Diagram V, however, we note some inter- 
esting tendencies. Thus, as the number of strikes increases, 
the average number of strikers, establishments, and employees 
affected decreases, and, as the number of strikes decreases, the 
average number of strikers, establishments, and employees 
affected increases. We may conclude, therefore, that, as strikes 
increase in number, they decrease in size; and, as they decrease 
in number, they increase in size. The curves of Diagram V do 
not follow this rule in every instance, but the tendency is so 
marked and so nearly consistent throughout that the above 
conclusion seems justified. In fact, it is scarcely necessary to 
prove such a contention by means of statistics, for it is a well- 
known fact that in times of frequent strikes there are, for every 
large disturbance, a number of minor disturbances, each affect- 
ing but one establishment and a small number of men. 
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DIAGRAM V. CHANGES IN AVERAGE NUMBERS OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, STRIKERS, AND EMPLOYEES AFFECTED BY STRIKES. 
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From 1896 the average number of strikers, establishments, 
and employees affected has shown a marked tendency to decrease, 
and, except for the number of establishments affected, the level 
reached in 1904 was lower than in any previous year. From 
this we might conclude that the average strike was tending to 
decrease in size and importance. If we take into consideration 
the tendency of the curves for the years previous to 1896, we 
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might still conclude that, if the average strike was not decreas- 
ing in size, at least it was not tending to increase. Or let us 
consider the matter from another standpoint. Table IX gives 
the percentage of employees who went out upon strike in those 
establishments in which strikes were called. The reports of the 
Commissioner of Labor do not give data for the years previous 
to 1887. This table seems to substantiate the conclusion that 



TABLE IX. 



Year. 


Employees before 
Strike. 


Strikers. 


Per Cent, of Em- 
ployees Striking. 


Smoothed. 




(000 omitted.) 


(000 omitted.) 






1887 .... 


583.9 


272.8 


46.7 




88 . 








341.7 


103.2 


30.2 


40.8 


89 . 








448.7 


205.1 


45.7 


44.0 


1890 . 








601.5 


285.9 


47.5 


41.0 


91 . 








488.2 


245.0 


50.2 


42.5 


92 . 








515.4 


163.5 


31.7 


43.1 


93 . 








521.7 


195.0 


37.4 


43.6 


94 . 








1031.7 


505.0 


48.9 


43.2 


95 . 








547.5 


285.7 


49.7 


48.9 


96 . 








380.5 


183.8 


48.3 


51.1 


97 . 








551.2 


332.6 


60.3 


49.0 


98 . 








374.6 


181.6 


48.4 


47.7 


99 . 








806.9 


308.1 


38.2 


45.5 


1900 . 








915.3 


399.7 


43.6 


42.2 


01 . 








1067.6 


396.3 


37.1 


40.3 


02 . 








1263.7 


553.1 


43.7 


41.2 


03 . 








1368.2 


531.7 


38.8 


38.9 


04 . 








872.5 


375.8 


43.0 


37.8 


05 . 








554.1 


176.3 


31.8 





the average strike is not becoming more wide-spread in its nat- 
ure. It shows that the percentage of employees striking in 
establishments involved in strikes increased from 1887 to 1896, 
but that from the latter date down to the close of the period 
1905 the percentage has steadily decreased. 

A further question worthy of consideration is the effect of 
tradesunionism upon the size of strikes. Professor Adams 
says:* "Of the 'organized' or 'union' strikes there were 4385 



* Adams and Sumner, "Labor Problems," p. 183. 
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in the five years, 1886-1890, and only 4175 in the five years, 
1896-1900. Of the 'unorganized' or 'non-union' strikes there 
were 2319 in the former period and 2560 in the latter period. 
The ' union ' strikes decreased 4 per cent. ; the ' non-union ' strikes 
increased 10 per cent. And as our trade unions get stronger 
and older, it is very probable that the strike will be even more 
vigorously restrained, because it is the new and poorly organ- 
ized unions which foment strikes." Huebner also says:* "The 
immediate effect of unionism is to increase the number of strikes 
very rapidly, — then with increased experience the effect is to 
inaugurate a policy of greatly increasing the size of the strikes 
side by side with a less rapid increase in the simple number of 
strikes. The ultimate effect, as unionism becomes better or- 
ganized, is to check the number of strikes, but to give them a 
more wide-spread effect and increased importance." 

Without at first questioning the accuracy of the conclusions 
arrived at by both of these writers, let us examine the methods 
followed in obtaining them. Adams bases his remarks upon 
statistics grouped by five-year periods, an error already com- 
mented upon. Both writers use the data tabulated by the Com- 
missioner of Labor under "Strikes Ordered by Labor Organ- 
izations," and from these statistics decide that such and such 
a thing happens to a union or to unionism as it becomes older 
and better organized. These data include all strikes declared 
by all unions, no distinction being made between the strikes 
ordered by a union organized in 1830 or by one organized in 
1899. Neither are the strikes ordered by a sail-makers' union 
formed in 1857 differentiated from those of a carpenters' union 
organized ten years later. The former trade has few strikes; 
the latter, many. Thus it is that the numerous conflicts of 
the latter greatly outweigh the conservative influence of the 
former. On the face of the proposition it is readily seen that 
such data do not permit any one to state decisively what happens 
to a union or to unionism as the years pass and more experi- 
ence is gained. New unions are continually being formed, old 
unions enter upon a series of strikes, the character of the indus- 

* Huebner, "Statistical Aspect of the Strike," p. 135. 
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try changes, and a thousand and one things occur which sadly 
interfere with possible conclusions. Another difficulty lies in 
the fact that most writers fail to distinguish between the ten- 
dency of unionism and the tendencyin the development of unions 
in the aggregate. Unionism may check the number of strikes, 
as Huebner and Adams claim, yet the number of union strikes 
may increase at an astonishing rate, as shown by Diagram IV. 
An increase in the aggregate number of union strikes may 
indicate nothing as to the tendency of unionism. The restrain- 
ing influence of unionism, in short, the effects and results of 
unionism are shown only in the data afforded by individual 
unions; that is to say, in order to arrive at any conclusion regard- 
ing this or any other matter concerning the influence of unionism, 
an individual union or a number of individual unions (pref- 
erably local organizations) should be studied in detail and all 
changes in policies and actions carefully noted. Statistics of 
unions in the aggregate, of all unions, regardless of age or envi- 
ronment, do not afford a suitable basis from which to generalize 
about the tendencies of unionism. Such data, however, do 
enable us to decide whether or not, when considered in the 
aggregate, union strikes are becoming more wide-spread in 
importance or are occurring more frequently. Diagram IV 
shows that union strikes are not tending to occur less fre- 
quently. 

The restraining influence of unionism is another matter. 
All students of the labor problem will admit that a union be- 
comes more conservative with age and consequently strikes 
less frequently. Unions are often formed as a result of a strike 
or because a strike is being planned, the latter being the more 
common cause. Then, too, a new union quite often has to 
strike a number of times in order to discover just how far it 
can go in forcing its demands upon the employer. For these 
reasons a young organization strikes more frequently than an 
older one in the same trade, and it is the strikes of the former 
that cause the number of union strikes to increase at such a 
rapid rate. 

Let us now consider Huebner's statement that, as it becomes 
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better organized, "tradesunionism tends to increase the size 
of the strike." We can consider this proposition from two 
different standpoints, (1) from that of unions in the aggregate 
and (2) from that of unionism. To consider the case of unions 
in the aggregate, we shall have recourse to statistics such as 
Huebner uses, but in the case of unionism mere analysis must 
suffice, as there are no available statistics. 



DIAGRAM VI. CHANGES IN THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS PER STRIKE. 
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We have already seen that the average strike has not become 
more wide-spread. Diagrams VI and VII indicate what has 
happened in regard to union and non-union strikes, con- 
sidered in the aggregate. Diagram VI shows that the average 
number of establishments affected per non-union strike steadily 
decreased from 1881 to 1905. The curve representing the 
average number of establishments per union strike shows a 
marked decrease from 1881 to 1891, a period of active organi- 
zation and great strength on the part of the Knights of Labor. 
During the depression of 1893 and the consequent inactivity 
on the part of the unions the number of establishments per 
union strike increased very rapidly. From 1897 to 1905, how- 
ever, during which time tradesunionism grew by leaps and 
bounds and became more experienced, the average decreased 
rapidly. Similar results are to be noted in the case of the 
average number of strikers affected per union and per non-union 
strike, as shown by Diagram VII. The level reached in this 
case is lower in 1904 than in any other year during the period 
under discussion. Thus we conclude that the average union 
strike does not tend to increase in size, nor does it become more 
wide-spread with the passing of years and the growth of expe- 
rience on the part of unions in the aggregate.* It is difficult 
to see why the situation should be otherwise. In the first place, 
as long as strikes remain more or less local in nature, they 
will continue to be rather small in size. It is only when the 
cause of the trouble between the employer and the employees is 
wide-spread, as in the case of an eight-hour agitation, railway 
strikes, etc., that a veiy large number of men are affected. Sec- 
ondly, the working class is organized to-day for the most part 
upon trade lines, there being comparatively few industrial 
unions. With each trade in a shop organized into a separate 
union, it is easy to see that the number of men in that factory 
belonging to each union is, as a rule, small. Thus, whenever a 
strike is called and the union quits work, a very few men only 

* More accurate results could be obtained, were strikes classified in accordance with 
the number of strikers, establishments, and employees affected. This is partly done in 
Germany, where all strikes are classified as involving 2 to 5, 6 to 10, 11 to 20, 21 to 30, 
31 to 50, 51 to 100, 101 to 200, 201 to 500, and 501 or more individuals. 
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are affected. The rest of the laborers in the city who belong 
to that union do not strike, neither do the men in other trades 
in the same factory. It is only the men who are employed 
at that particular trade in that particular shop who go out 

DIAGRAM VII. CHANGES IN THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF STRIKERS 

PER STRIKE. 
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upon the strike.* Thirdly, with the growing complexity of 
industry the old trades are being broken up into minute 
subdivisions, each with its separate union. In times past 
all of these subdivisions belonged to the same trade and con- 
sidered that they had common interests. Consequently, they 
struck together. But at the present time, if one of these sub- 
divisions has a grievance, it strikes of its own accord, thus 
making the average union strike, of necessity, a small one. 
Fourthly, the change in the causes of industrial disputes is 
without doubt the most important reason for the decrease in 
the size of the union strike. During the last ten years, as we 
have already seen (Diagram I), the closed-shop policy and union 
rules have rapidly increased as causes of strikes, while wages 
and hours have been decreasing in importance. A strike 
ordered because of a demand for a closed shop or for the recog- 
nition of the union seldom affects more than one establish- 
ment because the grievance is purely local in its nature, and, 
inasmuch as these strikes have greatly increased in number, 
they have tended to diminish the size of the average union 
strike. The closed shop is a demand arising from old and expe- 
rienced unions. It is not a grievance for the redress of which 
unions are formed, nor is it one that causes newly organized 
trades to strike. Its increasing importance as a cause of union 
strikes is in itself a strong refutation of Huebner's conten- 
tion that unionism tends to greatly increase the size of the 
strike. 

Diagram VIII gives the percentage of establishments in which 
strikes were (1) entirely successful and (2) partly successful. 
From the facts presented we learn that strikes were less suc- 
cessful in 1902, 1903, and 1904 than ever before, and that the 
percentage of compromised or partly successful strikes increased 
slowly during the period under discussion. 

Diagram IX gives the percentage of establishments in which 
strikes failed and in which union and non-union strikes failed. 
A steady increase is to be noted after 1890 in the number of 

* The growth in the number of sympathetic strikes is, however, of significance in this 
connection. 
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DIAGRAM VIII. PERCENTAGE OF STRIKES WHOLLY OR PARTIALLY 

SUCCESSFUL. 
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non-union strikes that were unsuccessful. The percentage of 
union strikes that failed increased steadily during periods of 
business activity and decreased during business depressions. 
The tendency of union strikes to become less successful since 
1898 substantiates Huebner's statement that "union strikes 
are not becoming more successful even though unionism is being 
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DIAGRAM DC. PERCENTAGE OF UNSUCCESSFUL STRIKES. 




more and more thoroughly organized." The cause for this 
evident decrease is without doubt the large number of strikes 
for the closed shop, the greater portion of which have been 
lost. 
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As a result of this brief resume 1 of the statistical data upon 
strikes contained in the Twenty-first Annual Report of the 
United States Commissioner of Labor, we may draw the follow- 
ing conclusions, keeping in mind, however, that we are speak- 
ing only of the period 1881-1905: — 

(1) That strikes have increased absolutely; that, as compared 
with the growth in population, they have increased relatively, 
although there may be some doubt as regards their relative 
increase when compared with the increase of wage-earners in 
the manufacturing industries. 

(2) That the number of union strikes has increased more 
rapidly since 1896 than ever before. 

(3) That it is not so much the restraining influence of union- 
ism as the loss of membership and bargaining power, together 
with some decrease in the number of unions, that causes a 
decrease in the number of union strikes during periods of busi- 
ness depression. 

(4) That, as strikes increase, the average number of strikers, 
establishments, and employees affected per strike decrease, 
and, as strikes decrease, the size of the average strike in- 
creases. 

(5) That the average number of strikers, establishments, and 
employees affected per strike, — i.e., the size of the average 
strike, — has tended to decrease since 1896. 

(6) That, as unions grow stronger, the tendency is for the 
average union strike to decrease in size and importance. 

(7) That the percentage of successful strikes decreases dur- 
ing periods of business prosperity and increases during "hard 
times." 

(8) That compromised strikes are becoming more numerous. 

(9) That union strikes are not becoming more successful, 
even though unionism is being more thoroughly organized. 

(10) That tradesunionism affects the causes of strikes by 
reducing the importance of hours and wages and by increasing 
the importance of union rules, closed shop, recognition of the 
union, etc., as causes of strikes. 



